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PREFACE 



The Bucks County Schools have for some time been committed to 
improving the quality of the educational offerings for its youth. Char 
acteristic of that commitment was the manner in which officials of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, Bucks County Public Schools, Luzerne 
County Public Schools, Allegheny County Public Schools, Penn-Trafford 
School District, Pittsburgh School District, and Erie School District 
joined together in 1966 to draft the proposal for the Quality Education 
Program Study (QEPS). Conceived as a complement to Pennsylvania's 
pioneering efforts to assess the quality of its schools, the study was 
designed to define and clarify the Ten Goals of Quality Education adopted 
by the State Board of Education in 1965. 

The following booklet is a part of the story of how Q.E.P.S. 
went about its ambitious task, and the results of that effort. We trust 
this statement of the behavioral definitions for Pennsylvania's Ten Goals 
of Quality Education will serve as a guide for the evaluation and improve- 
ment of teaching and learning in the schools of the Commonwealth. 
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Dr. George E. Raab 
County Superintendent 
Bucks County Public Schools 
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introduction 



In recent years there has been an increased interest in goal 
definition in education. Most efforts toward the establishment and 
definition of goals seems to take the form of generalizations or descrip- 
tive statements. Little, if any, data is available concerning empirical 

methods for defining educational goals. 

Until recently, the "Goals for Quality Education" were not 
defined in a coherent form. An analysis of this problem revealed that 
most stated goals have little exact meaning for the practicing educator. 
Frequently, goals are stated in such general terms that any educator 
could convince himself that these goals are the purpose that guide his 
program. Goals are statements of general educational intents. While 
it is not absolutely necessary for goals to be stated in performance 
terms, the more clearly these statements are described, the more readily 
we can develop valid indicators of pupil behavior. 

The first step in constructing an instructional program centers 
upon the need for a set of objectives. An objective refers to the per- 
formance or change in behavior a pupil is to exhibit upon completion of 
instruction. Therefore, meaningful objectives should relate to the 
"Goals for Quality Education". If one is "to measure objectively the 
adequacy and efficiency" of educational programs, these objectives must 
be described in terms of not what the schools do, but in what children 
do. One must itemize the kinds of behavior that add up to the goals for 
quality education if we are ever to know how children progress toward the 
goals or how efficient an educational program may be in furthering such 



progress. Specifying goals in this way poses practical problems. ^ 

The formulation and adoption of Pennsylvania's Goals of Quality 
Education represents a major step toward the definition of the State's 
educational intents, making possible an assessment of its efforts toward 
the fulfillment of those intents. In an effort to further increase the 
utility of the goals to the practitioner and evaluator, the Quality 
Education Program Study was proposed to review, define, and clarify the 
Ten Goals. Funded in 1968 under E.S.E.A. Title III, Q.E.P.S. made a 
unique departure from the usual "armchair philosophy" or logical approach 
to goal definition by deciding to employ the Critical Incident Technique. 
This technique was used to collect empirical data to define the goals. 

The QEPS staff collected critical incident data from teachers, 
students, and parents from various urban, suburban, and rural areas 
throughout the State. These data included both student behaviors indi- 
cative of achievement of the Ten Goals and teacher behaviors effective 
in helping students achieve these Goals. 

The resulting descriptions or definitions for each of the Ten 
Goals include: (1) Student Behaviors, (2) Rationales or narrative ex- 

planations, and (3) Teacher Strategies. Also, for each Goal QEPS has 
developed needs assessment instruments to provide the practitioner with 
a mechanism to systematically gather information to assess its needs and 
assign priorities to those needs. 



Educational Testing Service. A Plan for Evaluating the Quality of 
Educational Programs in Pennsylvania. Volume One: The Basic 

Program. Princeton, New Jersey: ETS, Henry S. Dyer, Project 

Director, Chapter I, pages 1-4 (June 30, 1965). 
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It is hoped that the resulting products of three years of 
intensive work devoted to defining Pennsylvania's Ten Goals of Quality 
Education will provide various segments of the educational community 
with information and the means to continue to improve the quality of 
education for the students of Pennsylvania. 



Raymond Bernabei 
Assistant Superintendent 
Bucks County Schools 



Donald L. Wright M 

Project Director, Q.E.P.S, 
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PROJECT REPORTS 

The following is a listing and brief description of the re- 
ports produced by the Quality Education Program Study: 

Booklet A Protect Description . . „ . 

A description of the project including a background 
and overview and a detailed report of procedures used 
to collect, handle, and analyze the data. Includes 
an appendices. 

Booklet B General Needs Assessment 
Instructions 

General Needs Assessment Instrument for the Ten Goals. 

Booklet C Ch aracteristics of Incidents and Th eir Reporters. 

Gives a tabulation of various characteristics of re- 
porters for each category and sub-category of student 
behavior. 

Goals One through Ten each have two reports. The first is 
a Description of the goals, containing three basic components: (1) 

the categories of student behavior, (2) rationales for the areas of 
effective student behavior, and (3) related teacher strategies. The 
second report is related to the Needs Assessment of that goal and 
contains: (1) Instructions, (2) the general needs assessment instru- 

ment for that goal, and (3) an analysis of instruments related to 
that goal. The booklets for the Ten Goals are: 

Goal One - Self Understanding 
Booklet 1 Description 

Booklet 1A Needs Assessment 

Goal Two - Understanding Others 
Booklet 2 Description 

Booklet 2A Needs Assessment 

Goal Three - Basic Skills 
Booklet 3 Description 

Booklet 3A Needs Assessment 
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Goal Four - Interest in School and Learning 
Booklet 4 Description 

Booklet 4A Needs Assessment 

Goal Five - Good Citizenship 
Booklet 5 Description 

Booklet S ft Needs Assessment 

Goal Six - Good Health Habits 
Booklet 6 Description 

Booklet 6A Needs Assessment 
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Goal Seven - Creativity 

Description 

Needs Assessment 



Goal Eight - Vocational Development 
Booklet 8 Description 

Booklet 8A Needs Assessment 

Goal Nine - Understanding Human Accomplishments 
Booklet 9 Description 

Booklet 9A Needs Assessment 



Goal Ten - Preparation for a World of Change 
Booklet 10 Description 

Booklet 1QA Needs Assessment 
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GOAL EIGHT 



QUALITY EDUCATION SHOULD HELP EVERY CHILD UNDERSTAND THE OPPORTUNITIES 
OPEN TO HIM FOR PREPARING HIMSELF FOR A PRODUCTIVE LIFE AND SHOULD ENABLE 
HIM TO TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF THESE OPPORTUNITIES. 



"This goal implies that most children can profit from some form 
of education beyond high school, whether it be a four-year college, a 
school of nursing, a community college, a technical institute, or the like. 
The youngster should be aware of these opportunities and seek out the 
particular kind of education best suited to his talencs and interests. 

This goal also implies that the school will provide the child with the 
kind of guidance that will enable him to do so. 

Furthermore, the school should help him discover the practically 
unlimited possibilities for continuing self-development both in the world 
of work and in the world of the mind so that he will be motivated to pur- 
sue excellence in all the forms of human endeavor, that are apprpriate for 
him.'" 1 



Educational Testing Service. A Plan for Evaluating the Quality of 
Educational Programs 1 in Pennsylvania. Volume One? The Basic 
Program. Prlrtceton, New Jersey: ETS, Henry S. Dyer, Project 

Director, Chapter I, pages 1-4 (June 30, 1965). 
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SUMMARY OF THE AREAS OF EFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR 



Goal 8: Quality education should help every child understand the oppor 

tunities open to him for preparing himself for a productive 
life and should enable him to take full advantage of these 
opportunities. 



1. STUDENT DEMONSTRATED AN INTEREST IN A PRODUCTIVE LIFE BY VERBAL 
STATEMENT. 



2. STUDENT MADE CAREER OR EDUCATION PLANS. 



3. STUDENT PARTICIPATED IN ACTIVITIES THAT SERVED AS PREPARATION FOR 
HIS SPECIFIC CAREER GOAL. 



4. STUDENT DEMONSTRATED A POSITIVE ATTITUDE REGARDING HIS OWN EDUCA- 
TION, THEREBY BETTER PREPARING HIMSELF FOR A PRODUCTIVE LIFE. 



0. MISCELLANEOUS. 

0.1 Miscellaneous, Goal 8 Effective. 

0.2 Miscellaneous, other than Goal 8 Effective. 
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Goal 8: Quality education should help every child understand the 

opportunities open to him for preparing himself for a pro- 
ductive life and should enable him to take full advantage 
of these opportunities. 

CATEGORIES OF EFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR 

1 # STUDENT DEMONSTRATED AN INTEREST IN A PRODUCTIVE LIFE BY VERBAL 

STATEMENT . 

1.1 Student expressed, in general terms, personal ambition, a 
desire for a future goal (excluding the specific desire to 
go to college) . 

1.2 Student indicated that opportunities for some elements of a 
productive life exist in almost all life situations. 
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Goal 8/Effective 



2. STUDENT MADE CAREER OR EDUCATION PLANS. 

2.1 Student had or sought course, school, or career information 
(excluding talking to army recruiters) . 

2.1- 1 Student attended a meeting where college information 

was made available. 

2.1- 2 Student investigated a military academy. 

2.1- 3 Student investigated schools or courses to ascertain . 

what they offer in his interest area. 

2.1- 4 Student asked a teacher for advice on career or 

schools. 

2.1- 5 Student obtained school or career information from or 

through the school counseling facilities. 

2.1- 6 Student wrote to a school for information (other than 

instances which emphasize investigation related to an 
interest area) . 

2.1- 7 Student read or had literature on colleges or a 

college (other than instances which emphasize investi- 
gation related to an interest area) . 

2.1- 8 Student visited a school (not including instances 

when this activity occurred in combination with other 
more informative activities). 

2.2 Student stated a specific future goal. 

2.2- 1 Student voiced an interest in or a desire to go to 

college. 

2.2- 2 Student voiced an interest in a specific career. 

2.3 Student made the decision to enroll in a technical school, 

professional school, or specialized school (not included are 
instances in which the appropriateness of the decision is 
critical).- . ':y-\ 

2.4 Student made the decision to enroll in a college. 

2.5 Student took or planned to take college entrance exams. 

2.6 Student made the decision to combine work and college. 









Goal 8/Effective 

2.7 Student made the decision to combine a personal goal for con- 
tinuing education with military service (not including in- 
vestigating a military academy)* 

2.9 Student made an appropriate career job or school choice, one 
which was in accordance with his capabilities* 

2*9-1 Student appropriately decided to enter a technical 
or special school* 

2.9-2 Student appropriately decided to enter college. 
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Goal 8/Effective 



3. STUDENT PARTICIPATED IN ACTIVITIES THAT SERVED AS PREPARATION TOR 
HIS SPECIFIC CAREER GOAL. 



Student participated in activities other than in his regular 
school program, to increase knowledge needed in, or about, a 
possible future job or career setting (including observation 
of another performing tasks, or "playing" the job- role). 

3.1- 1 Student, for career goals, learned about a different 

culture by studying abroad, by learning the language, 
cr by becoming acquainted with people from the area. 

3.1- 2 Student applied for or took a job in a career-rele- 

vant area. 

3.1- 3 Student read about or studied career- related sub- 

jects (excluding literature specifically providing 
career information). 

3.1- 4 Student enrolled in an extracurricular typing course 

in preparation for future education needs. 



3.2 



3.3 



3.4 



3.5 



Student enrolled in extracurricular reading course 
in preparation for future educational needs. 

Student attended art school in preparation for a 
career in the field. 

Student participated in a career- related extracur- 
ricular learning activity: summer school, lessons, 

or night school. 

Student took a high school course related to career require- 
ments. 

Student worked to "bring up" his grades to meet requirements 
for further schooling as it related to his career choice. 

Student with a talent or specific career interest placed him- 
self in competition with others having the same aspirations 
or talents (excluding competition for scholarship money) . 

Student worked or saved to make his goals financially possi- 
ble (including student activities that might result in money 
or scholarships). 



3.1- 5 

3.1- 6 

3.1- 7 





Goal 8/Effective 

4. STUDENT DEMONSTRATED A POSITIVE ATTITUDE REGARDING HIS OWN EDUCATION , 
THEREBY BETTER PREPARING HIMSELF FOR A PRODUCTIVE LIFE. 

4.1 Student demonstrated a positive attitude toward school by 
performing successfully. 

4.1- 1 Student obtained good grades or made the honor roll. 

4.1- 2 Student demonstrated he had learned a skill either 

directly or by helping another learn. 

4.2 Student demonstrated a positive attitude toward school and 
class activities by verbal statement or participation. 

4.2- 1 Student stated that school was enjoyable or was 

necessary for his goals* 

4.2- 2 Student participated in teaching activities (exclud- 

ing statements of a teaching career interest). 

4*2-3 Student suggested a classroom learning activity, 
such as a discussion, a debate, a project, or a 
practice review (excluding an offered topic for study 
based on his personal interest) . 

4.2- 4 Student brought materials, possibly related to class- 

work, for discussion with the teacher, or with the 
entire class. 

4.2- 5 Student asked why a topic was being studied or how it 

was being studied, or commented upon teaching methods. 

4.2- 6 Student asked pertinent questions that related to the 

topic being discussed. 

4.2- 7 Student demonstrated a desire to participate in 

learning activities by preparing himself for learn- 
ing, or by paying attention. 

4.2- 8 Student participated in a class activity. 

4.2- 9 Student did the daily assignments or homework. 

4.3 Student demonstrated a positive attitude toward school or 

learning, by doing extra work on assignments, by doing repet- 
itive work to learn, or by doing leisure, self- initiated 



study* 



4.3-1 Student responsibly completed required missed work as- 
signments, or arranged to complete assignments when 
absent . 



Goal 8/Effective 



4.3- 2 Student worked carefully or reworked an effort in 

order to avoid or to correct errors. 

4.3- 3 Student improved in effort, motivation, or work. 

4.3- 4 Student did remedial work on his own time (not in- 

cluding asking for help). 

4.3- 5 Student tried repeatedly, or practiced, to master a 

subject or skill. 

4.3- 6 Student did more than the expected amount of work on 

project, display, or presentation. 

4.3- 7 Student did more than the expected amount of work on 

a written assignment, report, composition, etc. 

4.3- 8 Student did an unassigned report, including research 

on a topic of interest to him. 

4.3- 10 Student spent free or leisure time reading or study- 

ing (including proper use of study hall time). 

4.4 Student demonstrated an interest in a particular subject by 
study, verbal statement, or extra work efforts (other than 
specifically career- related instances). 

4.4- 1 Student voiced an interest in studying c particular 

subject, topic, or skill. 

4.4- 2 Student did extra work or performed extra activities 

related to a particular subject, topic, or skill 
(other than specifically career- related instances). 

4.4- 3 Student purchased equipment or books to help him 

study a subject. 

4.4- 4 Student did extra reading in a subject or topic (ex- 

cluding instances generally described as merely 
leisure reading). 

4.4- 5 Student read resource books to obtain more informa- 

tion on a subject, topic, or skill (excluding leisure 
reading of resource books). 

4.4- 6 Student arranged for or took part in an educational 

trip that related to topics of interest to him. 

4.4- 7 Student asked for help to improve in competence, or 

to increase his knowledge. 






Goal 8/Effective 

4.5 Student participated in extracurricular learning activities 
(other than those specifically career- re lated) . 

4.5- 1 Student participated in an organized, non-remedial , 

extracurricular learning situation. 

4.5- 2 Student participated in an activity that provided 

him with experience in interacting with or organiz- 
ing people. 

4.5- 3 Student watched a specific program on educational 

TV, or watched TV to. learn. 
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SUMMARY OF THE AREAS OF INEFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR 



Goal 8: Quality education should help every child understand the op- 

portunities open to him for preparing himself for a productive 
life and should enable him to take full advantage of these 
opportunities. 



1. STUDENT DEMONSTRATED A LACK OF INTEREST IN A PRODUCTIVE LIFE BY 
VERBAL STATEMENT. 



2. STUDENT DID NOT MAKE APPROPRIATE CAREER OR EDUCATION PLANS. 



3. STUDENT DID NOT PARTICIPATE IN ACTIVITIES THAT WOULD SERVE AS PRE- 
PARATION FOR HIS SPECIFIC CAREER GOAL. 



4. STUDENT DEMONSTRATED AN INABILITY TO PERFORM WELL, OR A NEGATIVE 
ATTITUDE REGARDING HIS OWN EDUCATION, THEREBY LESSENING HIS PRE- 
PARATION FOR A PRODUCTIVE LIFE. 



0. MISCELLANEOUS. 

0.1 Miscellaneous, Goal 8 Ineffective. 



0.2 Miscellaneous, other than Goal 8 Ineffective. 









Goal 8: Quality education would help every child understand the 

opportunities open to him for preparing himself for a pro- 
ductive life and should enable him to take full advantage 
of these opportunities. 

CATEGORIES OF INEFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR 

1. STUDENT DEMONSTRATED A LACK OF INTEREST IN A PRODUCTIVE LIFE BY 
VERBAL STATEMENT . 

1.1 Student could state no life-style preferences or life goals; 
stated an interest in an undesirable life style; or stated 
that he felt unable to attain any goal. 
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Goal 8. /Ineffective 



j • 

2. STUDENT DID NOT MAKE APPROPRIATE CAREER OR EDUCATION PLANS . 

I 

; 2.1 Student did not seek course, school, or career information, 

or had incomplete or incorrect information in these areas. 

i 2.1-5 Student failed to obtain school or career planning 

| help from or through school counseling facilities. 

2.5 Student did not take college entrance exams or other job or 
career-qualifying tests. 

2.9 Student made an inappropriate job, career, or school choice 
one which was lesser than or beyond his capabilities. 
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Goal 8/Ineffective 

3. STUDENT DID NOT PARTICIPATE IN ACTIVITIES THAT WOUL D SERVE AS 
PREPARATION FOR HIS SPECIFIC CAREER GOAL . 

3.1 Student rejected a course, school, or extracurricular activity 
that might further his career goals. 
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Goal 8/Ineffective 



4. STUDENT DEMONSTRATED AN INABILITY TO PERFORM WELL . OR A NEGATIVE 
ATTITUDE REGARDING HIS OWN EDUCATION , THEREBY LESSENING HIS PRE- 
PARATION FOR A PRODUCTIVE LIFE . 

4.1 Student demonstrated a negative attitude toward school by 
performing poorly or by demonstrating a lack of mastery of 
learned material. 

4*1-3 Student demonstrated that he was unable to do as- 
signed work* 

4.2 Student demonstrated a negative attitude toward school and 
class activities by verbal statement, by lack of regular 
participation, or by ineffective participation. 

4.2- 1 Student demonstrated a negative attitude or apathy 

toward school or learning by verbal statement. 

4.2- 2 Student stated a lack of interest in formal school- 

ing, or voiced a desire to quit school. 

4.2- 8 Student demonstrated a lack of interest in partici- 

pating in learning activities by avoiding learning 
situations, sleeping in class, etc. 

4.2- 9 Student did not participate in ongoing class activities 

4.2- 10 Student misbehaved or acted contrary to school rules. 

4.2- 11 Student cheated on a test or copied an assignment. 

4.2- 12 Student did not attend, or came late to, class in a 

particular subject (excluding instances where dislike 
of a particular subject is the important aspect). 

4.2- 13 Student did not attend school. 

4.2- 14 Student quit school. 

4.3 Student demonstrated a negative attitude toward school or learn 
ing by not working carefully or neatly, or by avoiding remedial 
or leisure study. 

4.3- 1 Student failed to complete assignments on his own. 

4.3- 2 Student failed to work carefully, correctly, or com- 

pletely. 

4.3- 4 Student did not participate in a remedial, repeat, or 

special class, or did not ask for or make use of help. 
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pleasure, 



a particular subject or skill, or stated that study of 
the subject was not necessary for his goals. 
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RATIONALE 

Goal Eight - Area 1 

STUDENT DEMONSTRATED AN INTEREST IN A PRODUCTIVE LIFE BY VERBAL STATEMENT. 
Description 

The behaviors in this area are concerned with the student making 
a verbal comment to an adult (either school personnel, or a parent) that 
he has some general goals in mind for his future, and that he is willing 
to take advantage of opportunities as they present themselves in order to 
better himself or attain these general goals. 

Analysis 

The behaviors here indicate a strong self-concept and a belief 
by the student that he possesses the potential for productivity and the 
necessary motivation to follow up the statement with action. 

The behaviors result from the student's observation of the world 
around him, and imply a maturity level that allows the student to see a 
productive life as a worthwhile goal for himself, and something to be 
striven for. Recognition of a need for further education in order to 
attain a productive life is in evidence in most of the recorded incidents. 
It is vital that the student have as accurate an appraisal of his 
abilities and potential as possible as he progresses through this phase. 
There is a chance that he may under or over-estimate his potential, and 
set unrealistic goals for himself. The child's right to phantasize at an 
early age should be respected. This is a natural phenomenon in a child's 
early development, and as he progresses chronologically, he will have many 
experiences with the world around him, and will eventually reach a maturity 
level that will enable him to begin to make realistic choices concerning 
himself and his place in society. The child's need for guidance in the 
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RATIONALE 

Goal Eight - Area 1 

various stages of his development should not be overlooked. 

Application 

Teachers , either in formal or informal situations, should provide 
opportunities to students for oral and written expression of what consti- 
tutes a productive life. 

Subject area teachers should be constantly alert for opportu- 
nities to point out the wide range towards which a student can aim his 
talents. As the student matures, his range should broaden from the narrow 
views he has as an elementary child, to a wider spectrum of a productive 
life, as seen through the eyes of a young adult. The teacher may have to 

interpret these changes to the student. 

Case histories of productive people could be pointed out and 

parallels discussed. 

School personnel should be aware of, sensitive to, and take ad- 
vantage of the enthusiasm exhibited by the student and avoid dampening this 

enthusiasm with negative comments. 

Help should also be given the student in his self-appraisal 
processes by helping him to look at past accomplishments and by interpre- 
tations of certain standardized test materials or inventories which may 
be available. 

Other teacher strategies which may be employed to assure the 

behavior of this area include: 

Pointing out to a student how certain basic skill subjects 
will be useful in the student's chosen or potential career 
field. 

-17- 
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RATIONALE 

Goal Eight - Area 1 

2. Pointing out and discussing with students the relevance of 
what one learns in school to everyday living or succeeding 
in higher education. 

3. Discussing or pointing out the value of continuing formal 
education in some manner through and after high school. 

4. Discussing future education in a general way with primary 
grade students. 

5. Attempting to convey to students the desirability of making 
an early possible career choice. 

6. Pointing out to students the opportunities in or appropriate- 
ness of careers not necessarily requiring a college education. 

7. Conferring with the student in order to develop or increase 
his self-image , to provide assurances or to urge him to do 
his best. 

8. Conferring informally with students regarding potential or 
appropriate educational or career choice. 

9. Attempting to foster recognized talent , skill, ability or 
interest in the student. 

It cannot be stressed enough that the student become aware of 
the myriad of ways he can become a productive citizen in our society in 
a way that is commensurate with his abilities. 

For further suggestions see also ''Teacher Strategies" section 
of this booklet Areas: 1, 2, and 4. 
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RATIONALE 

Goal Eight - Area 2 

STUDENT MADE CAREER OR EDUCATION PLANS. 

Description 

The behaviors of this area are concerned with the student who 
takes a more positive step toward a definite career or education plan, 
rather than a general, broad statement as described in Area 1. The 
student now begins to focus on specifics with regard to educational or 
career planning, and conducts explorations into schools or careers by 
utilizing the school's guidance facilities, writing to various schools 
for information, asking a teacher/counselor for advice about a school or 
career, reading or sending away for various types of related literature, 
or by visitations to the various schools themselves. 

Analysis 

Behaviors in this area occur most frequently in a school setting 
on the secondary level, but also occur at home during parental discussions 
The student has reached a maturity level where he seriously begins to think 
about his future and the academic preparations necessary for his career 
plans. He has reached what may be called the exploratory stage. The stu- 
dent has passed from the phantasy stage and is looking for help in his 
planning* 

He has become inquisitive as to the avenues open to him, and 
wants to explore each of these avenues by various methods e.g. discussion 
with an adult, sending for materials, visitations etc. This comes from 
the student's realization that his formal, secondary education is coming 
to an end, that soon he will be faced with making a career choice, or 
seeking a higher level of education leading to a career, and that these 
choices demand careful planning on his part. 

-19- 
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Goal Eight - Area 2 

Self-understanding is necessary in order that a realistic self- 
concept be developed and a positive attitude toward the world of work be 
maintained. 

Application 

The school and home can be of great assistance to the student at 
this stage of his career development. Both groups should work as closely 
as possible during this phase of the student’s development by observation 
and discussion. The school and the home should be careful not to pass up 
opportunities to discuss ways to make this exploration easier for the 
student. 

Interest inventories and standardized test results (achievement 
and ability) in the student's cumulative record should be referred to so 
that the student be kept on as realistic a course as possible. 

The student should be guided in his choice of curriculum so that 
when the time arrives and he decides to go on to a higher level of learning, 
he has the necessary math, foreign language and science requirements. 

Care should also be exercised that the student's vision of careers 
be broadened as he makes his career and educational plans. As the student 
receives more information about careers and schools, he will need some 
individualized help in matching his interests, abilities and total person- 
ality to a particular school or career* Students who have like career or 
educational plans could possibly be grouped loosely and placed in situations 
where they could mutually benefit from each other's explorations. Clubs 
such as future nurses, future teachers, or a journalism club could be 
formed where mutual ideas and interests are discussed. 
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RATIONALE 

Goal Eight - Area 2 

In language arts courses, students could be afforded the opportu- 
nity and practice of writing formal letters to colleges and industries 
that interest them, seeking out the latest information, summarizing that 
information and sharing it with students of similar interest. In this 
line, practice in resume writing could also be given to the students. 

It is vital in this area that the student possess as much infor- 
mation as possible about himself and the career or school he plans to enter. 
Attests should be made to involve the parents a*, much as possible in this 

phase# 

In an age of rising educational costs, scholarship information 
should be made available to both student and parent. Certain information 
such as State loan and scholarship availability, low interest loans. 

Federal Aid programs in existence should be understood and investigated. 

A financial aid brochure could be compiled and distributed to college 
bound students. 

In the event that a student desires to remain in the local area 
to pursue his career and educational plans, a similar brochure could be 
compiled that contains information about facilities where the student 
could pursue these plans. Such information should not be limited to four- 
year institutions but should include information about area Junior College, 
nurses training institutions, Business Schools, Trade Schools, and appren- 
ticeship programs in the trades as well. The students could do much of 
this compilation themselves. 
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RATIONALE - 
Goal Eight - Area 2 

Other techniques which have been found to be useful in helping 
a student with his career and education plans include: 

1. Arranging for students to go on a field trip primarily to 
acquaint them with a particular field or bcuool, and encour- 
aging them to take advantage of the opportunity, or that the 
student do this on his own* 

2. Arranging meetings, career nights etc. for the student to 
become acquainted with career opportunities, including en- 
couraging them to attend these presentations. 

3. Teaching a class or unit, holding discussions or making a 
presentation on vocations, careers or job opportunities, or 

bby conducting a class or unit not specifically related to 
vocations in order to arouse the student's interest in a 
specific field, or interest in vocational planning in 
general. 

4. Pointing out the opportunities in, or the appropriateness 
of, careers not necessarily requiring a college education. 

For further suggestions see also "Teacher Strategies" section 
of this booklet, Areas: 2 and 3. 
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RATIONALE 

Goal Eight - Area 3 

STUDENT PARTICIPATED IN ACTIVITIES THAT SERVED AS A PREPARATION FOR HIS 
SPECIFIC CAREER GOAL. 

Description 

The behaviors in this area are concerned primarily with the 
student participating in activities that will serve as a preparation 
for a definite, specific career goal. Such activities included the 
taking of part-time jobs related to his future career choice, doing 
reports on specific careers, taking intracurricular courses which 
apply to a career etc. 

In contrast with Areas 1 and 2, which included behaviors related 
to an interest in a productive life (Area 1) and the making of general 
educational and career plans (Area 2), the behaviors in Area 3 are of a 
more specific nature. The student's activities now have a direct rela- 
tionship to a career goal he has chosen. 

Analysis 

Leading up to the student behaviors in this area, the student 
is likely to have passed through several stages of career discovery (i.e. 
phantasy, interest, exploratory, tentative, trial etc.), and has now 
reached a maturation level where he demonstrates to a reasonable degree, 
that his potentials will be commensurate with his specific career goal. 

It is essential that the student has made an accurate self-appraisal. He 
should be able to compare his abilities or potential with the ability re- 
quirements of the career. This self -appraisal may be difficult to accom- 
plish on one's own, and sometimes objective evidence must be pointed out 
to the student, in order that he not aim too high or too low, and expend 
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Goal Eight - Area 3 

wasted time, effort and perhaps even money, on unrealistic goals. The be- 
haviors of students in this area are readily observable by school personnel 
in the school setting, whether these activities are a part of the student's 
regular school program, or of an f.ntracurricular nature* Although most 
of the behaviors are on the secondary level, they are not necessarily 
limited to this stage of the child's development, and could be elicited 
and evidenced on the elementary level also. 

Application 

The teacher may suggest to the student various opportunities 
within the community whereby a student can participate in a task that 
is related to a student's specific career goal. Hobbies related to career 
goals can be explored and encouraged* The teacher can also assign reports 
and encourage research that will cause the student to look seriously at 
himself, and try to discover why he is pursuing a particular course of 
action* 

The teacher/counselor must also be willing to help the student 
with his self-appraisal, using materials that are available to the school 
personnel (cumulative folder, anecdotal records) but which the student may 
not have at his disposal. The student could also be encouraged to discuss 
at some length with a person who has prepared for, and spent several years 
in a particular career, the various pitfalls and sub -tasks that are in- 
volved in following that specific career* The study of case histories of 
successful people may be helpful to the student and should be encouraged. 

Other techniques that teacher /counselor might employ to assure 
that the student will participate in activities that will serve as a prep- 
aration for his specific career goal could include: 
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rationale 
Goal Eight - Area 3 

1. Arranging field trips, career nights, and outside speakers 
or representatives in order to acquaint the students with a 

specific field or type of school. 

2. Using multi-media approach to arouse interest in vocational 

planning. 

3. Arranging for the student to take a vocational preference 
test and later discussing the results with him. 

4. Making the student aware of literature concerning his 
career or educational interest, and encouraging him to 
review and acquire this literature. 

5. Recognizing a student's talent, skill, or interest and 
making opportunities for him to use this talent or to do 
work in this area, or giving him a special assignment, or 
teaching him to do something in his interest area. 

6. Infor ming the student of availability of scholarships, 
financial aid or other educational opportunities available 
for students with financial difficulties. 

For further suggestions see also "Teacher Strategies" section 

of this booklet. Areas: 1, 2, and 3. 
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RATIONALE 



Goal Eight - Area 4 

STUDENT DEMONSTRATED A POSITIVE ATTITUDE REGARDING HIS OWN EDUCATION, 
THEREBY BETTER PREPARING HIMSELF FOR A PRODUCTIVE LIFE* 

Description 

The behaviors of this area are concerned primarily with the stu- 
dent demonstrating a positive attitude regarding his own education, and 
as a result of his actions, better preparing himself for a productive life* 
This area encompasses more behavior incidents than the other three areas 
combined, and because of this, the number of categories and sub-categories 
under this area is quite large* However, some common factors were evi- 
denced in all the behaviors, and indicated: 

1. A sense of responsibility felt by the student for self- 
improvement in his school work or remedying a deficiency 
in a subject area* 

2. A realization on the part of the student of the various 
sub-tasks involved in and leading to a productive life* 

3. An awareness on the part of the student that much personal 
effort and extra tasks must be performed, prior to the 
realization of worthwhile productivity, and 

4* Participation by the student in a variety of tasks leading 
to self 'improvement* 

Analysis 

The manifestation of the behaviors in this area indicates a high 
degree of maturity and self-understanding, dedication to self-improvement, 
and self-direction towards an end. A positive attitude regarding the stu- 
dent's own education is the result of many early childhood experiences, 
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rationale 

Goal Eight - Area 4 

and successes, and the student's behaviors witnessed now at the secondary 
level are a spin-off of these early experiences and successes. 

The student then must be sensitive to his drives and needs, be 
aware of and use the. opportunities to succeed at various tasks, gain the 
experiences necessary and surround himself with an environment that will 
allow this attitude to grow. 

Many of the behaviors witnessed will occur during a student's 
leisure time, but bear a relationship to what went on in the regular class- 
room. Some of the behaviors will be remedial in nature. Other activities 
will be an enrichment exercise for the student, while others will arise 
from sheer interest by the student in a particular area. 

Initially the prime motivation for the behaviors of this area 
come from without. Even early in his school life, the student can trans- 
late this motivation inwardly, will recognize the need for preparations, 
and his behavior will then become a manifestation of this positive attitude 
toward education specifically and thereby preparing himself for a productive 
life, generally. 

Application 

Measurement of the behaviors in this area is most easily accom- 
plished by observation and discussion with the student. The student will 
manifest a positive attitude regarding his own education by the way in 
which he goes about his daily school tasks, remedial task, extra assign- 
ments, and other school activities. 

Since many behaviors in this area are concerned with an enrich- 
ment activity, school personnel can Insure the continuance of this positive 
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RATIONALE 

Goal Eight - Area 4 

attitude by pointing out to students, the resource material available in 
the school* The teacher can help individuals or groups of students be- 
come familiar with the types of materials within the various departments 
in the school* He can also help the student become aware of other commun- 
ity resources, museums, area libraries and the like, where the student can 
continue to enrich himself in an area of interest or increase his mastery 
of a skill* 

Since many behaviors also involve a student's purchasing educa- 
tional materials on his own, the teacher can aid the student in the pro- 
curement of catalogues, discovering area bookstores dealing in new and used 
books, and art and science supply stores where a student can purchase ma- 
terials to increase his knowledge in a given interest area* 

The student who has done extra reading or work on a project 
should be allowed to demonstrate the results of his efforts, if he so 
desires, since this is his way of participating in a teaching and class- 
room activity, and may serve as an inspiration to classmates* 

The teacher can also provide continued encouragement to the stu- 
dent who demonstrates this positive attitude, help the student find the 
answers he is seeking, and provide him with the opportunities to exercise 
and practice the skills he desires to master* This could mean that the 
student and teachers seek answers together* 

Students hoping to succeed in college should develop the necessary 
learning skills early* The school personnel then should remain sensitive 
to this need and capitalize on the student's natural enthusiasm and inquis- 
itiveness* 
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RATIONALE 

Goal Eight - Area 4 

All the encouragement possible should be given to the student to 
use the school's facilities to maintain this positive attitude, help pro- 
vided him in choosing a curriculum and other school activities, and keep 

school life as relevant as possible for him. 

For further suggestions see also "Teacher Strategies section 

of this booklet. Areas: 1, 2, and 4. 
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SUMMARY OF TEACHER STRATEGIES 
Goal Eight 

1. TEACHER MADE A STUDENT AWARE OF THE VALUE AND RELEVANCE OF EDUCATION. 

2. TEACHER PROVIDED INFORMATION ON CAREER OPPORTUNITIES AND/OR REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

3. TEACHER COUNSELED A STUDENT. 

4. TEACHER RECOGNIZED THE TALENT, SKILL, ABILITY, OR INTEREST OF A 

student. 
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Goal Eight 
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TEACHER MADE A STUDENT AWARE OF THE VALUE AND R ELEVANCE OF EDUCATION* 

1.1 Teacher pointed out to a student how certain basic skill subjects 
would be useful in the student* s chosen or potential career field, 

1.2 Teacher pointed out to, or discussed with, students the revelance 
of what one learns in school * to everyday living or to succeeding 
in higher education. 

1.3 Teacher, in private conversation with a student, pointed out how 
his inappropriate in* school behavior or achievement was hurting 
him now or will be damaging to future success. 

1.4 Teacher offered or arranged for special help after school in a 
basic skill subject# 

1.5 Teacher discussed or pointed out the value of continuing formal 
education in some manner through and after high school# 

1.6 Teacher discussed future education in a general way with primary 
grade students. 

TEACHER PROVIDED INFORMATION ON CAREER OPPORTUNITIES AND/OR REQUIRE* 
MENTS . 

2#1 Teacher encouraged or arranged for students to go on a field 

trip primarily to acquaint them with a particular field, school, 
etc. 

2*2 Teacher arranged a meeting, career night, etc. for students to 
become acquainted with career opportunities# 

2 #3 Teacher arranged for an outside speaker to acquaint the students 
with a specific field, type of school, etc# 

2.4 Teacher taught a class, unit, etc#, or held discussions or made 
a presentation on vocations, careers, job opportunities, etc# 

2.4- 1 Teacher gave a class assignment to do research, a report, 

project, etc# on a career -re la ted topic# 

2.4- 2 Teacher had, or suggested a student interview or talk to 

persons working in his chosen or potential career field# 

2.4- 3 Teacher attempted to convey to students the desirability 

of making an early possible career choice# 

2.4- 4 Teacher used a multi-media approach for arousing interest 

in vocational planning# 
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TEACHER STRATEGIES 



Goal Eight 



2.5 Teacher, in conducting a class or unit not specifically related 
to vocations, aroused the student's interest in a specific field, 

2*5-1 Teacher, by his performance as a teacher, served to pro- 
voke a student's interest in a teaching career* 

3. TEACHER COUNSELED A STUDENT . 

3.1 Teacher pointed out the opportunities in, or appropriateness of 
a career not necessarily requiring a college education. 

3.2 Teacher informed a student of the availability of scholarships, 
financial aid, etc* or other educational opportunities available 
for students with financial difficulties* 

3.3 Teacher arranged for a student to take a vocational preference 
test* 

3.4 Teacher made himself available to talk with students having per- 
sonal problems. 

3.5 Teacher had a talk with a student to improve his self-image, to 
provide assurances, or to urge him to do his best* 

3.6 Teacher made student aware of literature concerning his career 
or educational interest and encouraged him to review or acquire 
same • 








3.7 Teacher, in response to a student's stated interest, provided 
him with information on a specific career* 

3.8 Teacher had an informal talk with the student regarding potential 
or appropriate educational or career choice* 

3*8-1 Teacher, in an informal discussion, helped a student 

decide on specific courses that would be beneficial or 
interesting* 

3.8-2 Teacher, in an informal discussion, pointed out the desir- 
ability of post-high school formal education, in general 
or a specific type of formal education. 

3.8^3 Teacher helped the student decide on a specific career 

or goal, including urging him to enter a particular field* 

3*8-4 Teacher gave encouragement to a student who was disappointed 
over matters related to vocational planning, e.g*, col- 
lege board results, rejection by a specific college, etc. 
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TEACHER STRATEGIES 
Goal Eight 

3.9 Teacher went out of his way for a student* 

3.9- 1 Teacher obtained a full or part-time job for a student. 

3.9- 2 Teacher took a student to one or more educational insti- 

tutions > or arranged for a student to meet a person in 
his field of interest. 

3.9- 3 Teacher, when a student was having academic difficulties, 

encouraged and guided him -and arranged with other teachers 
or authorities to make some adjustment in his course 
schedule, their method of dealing with the student, etc. 

TEACHER RECOGNIZED THE TALENT. SKILL, ABILITY, OR INTEREST OF A STUDENT.. 

4.1 Teacher recognized a student’s talent, skill, ability, or interest, 
and attempted to foster this interest. 

4.1- 1 Teacher recognized a student’s talent, skill or interest 

and urged him to consider this as a potential career field 
or field of study. 

4.1- 2 Teacher recognized a student’s talent, skill, or interest 

and gave him encouragement in order to result in the de- 
velopment of this talent and/or to build his confidence. 

4. 1- 3 Teacher recognized a student’s talent, skill, or interest 

and made opportunities for him to use this talent or to 
do work in this area. 

4.1- 4 Teacher recognized a student’s talent, skill, or interest 

and gave him a special assignment or taught him to do 
something in his interest area. 

4.2 Teacher recognized a character trait in a student and made an 
assignment or request based on the student’s basic need or 
potential. 
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PREFACE 



The Bucks County Schools have for some time been committed to 
improving the quality of the educational offerings for its youth. Char- 
acteristic of that commitment was the manner in which officials of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, Bucks County Public Schools, Luzerne 
County Public Schools, Allegheny County Public Schools, Penn-Traf f ord 
School District, Pittsburgh School District, and Erie School District 
joined together in 1966 to draft the proposal for the Quality Education 
Program Study (QEPS). Conceived as a complement to Pennsylvania's 
pioneering efforts to assess the quality of its schools, the study was 
designed to define and clarify the Ten Goals of Quality Education adopted 
by the State Board of Education in 1965. 

The following booklet is a part of the story of how Q.E.P.S. 
went about its ambitious task, and the results of that effort. We trust 
this statement of the behavioral definitions for Pennsylvania's Ten Goals 
of Quality Education will serve as a guide for the evaluation and improve- 
ment of teaching and learning in the schools of the Commonwealth. 



Dr. George E. Raab 
County Superintendent 
Bucks County Public Schools 



INTRODUCTION 

In recent years there has been an increased interest in goal 
definition in education. Most efforts toward the establishment and 
definition of goals seems to take the form of generalizations or descrip- 
tive statements. Little, if any, data is available concerning empirical 
methods for defining educational goals. 

Until recently, the "Goals for Quality Education" were not 
defined in a coherent form. An analysis of this problem revealed that 
most stated goals have little exact meaning for the practicing educator. 
Frequently, goals are stated in such general terms that any educator 
could convince himself that these goals are the purpose that guide his 
program. Goals are statements of general educational intents. While 
it is not absolutely necessary for goals to be stated in performance 
terms, the more clearly these statements are described, the more readily 
we can develop valid indicators of pupil behavior. 

The first step in constructing an instructional program centers 
upon the need for a set of objectives. An objective refers to the per- 
formance or change in behavior a pupil is to exhibit upon completion of 
instruction. Therefore, meaningful objectives should relate to the 
"Goals for Quality Education". If one is "to measure objectively the 
adequacy and efficiency" of educational programs, these objectives must 
be described in terms of not what the schools do, but in what children 
do. One must itemize the kinds of behavior that add up to the goals for 
quality education if we are ever to know how children progress toward the 
goals or how efficient an educational program may be in furthering such 
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progress. Specifying goals in this way poses practical problems. 1 

The formulation and adoption of Pennsylvania's Goals of Quality 
Education represents a major step toward the definition of the State's 
educational intents , making possible an assessment of its efforts toward 
the fulfillment of those intents. In an effort to further increase the 
utility of the goals to the practitioner and evaluator, the Quality 
Education Program Study was proposed to review, define, and clarify the 
Ten Goals. Funded in 1968 under E.S.E.A. Title 111, Q.E.P.S. made a 
unique departure from the usual "armchair philosophy" or logical approach 
to goal definition by deciding to employ the Critical Incident Technique. 
This technique was used to collect empirical data to define the goals. 

The QEPS staff collected critical incident data from teachers, 
students, and parents from various urban, suburban, and rural areas 
throughout the State. These data included both student behaviors indi- 
cative of achievement of the Ten Goals and teacher behaviors effective 
in helping students achieve these Goals. 

The resulting descriptions or definitions for each of the Ten 
Goals includes (1) Student Behaviors, (2) Pationales or narrative ex- 
planations, and (3) Teacher Strategies. Also, for each Goal QEPS has 
developed needs assessment instruments to provide the practitioner with 
a mechanism :o systematically gather information to assess its needs and 
assign priorities to those needs. 



i 1 



Educational Testing Service, A Plan for Evaluating the Quality of 

Educational Programs in Pennsylvania,. Volume Onej — foe 

ProgramT Princeton, New Jersey: ETS, Henry S. Dyer, Project 

Director, Chapter I, pages 1-4 (June 30, 1965), 
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It is hoped that the resulting products of three years of 
intensive work devoted to defining Pennsylvania's Ten Goals of Quality 
Education will provide various segments of the educational community 
with information and the means to continue to improve the quality of 
education for the students of Pennsylvania. 



Raymond Bernabei 
Assistant Superintendent 
Bucks County Schools 



Donald L. Wright 
Project Directory Q.E.P.S. 
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PROJECT REPORTS 

The following is a listing and brief description of the re- 
ports produced by the Quality Education Program Study: 



Booklet A Project Description 

A description of the project including a background 
and overview and a detailed report of procedures used 
to collect, handle, and analyze the data. Includes 
an appendices. 

Booklet B General Needs Assessment 

Instructions 

General Needs Assessment Instrument for the Ten Goals. 

Booklet C Characteristics of Incidents and Their Reporters 

Gives a tabulation of various characteristics of re- 
porters for each category and sub-category of student 
behavior. 

Goals One through Ten each have two reports. The first is 
a Description of the goals, containing three basic components: (1) 

the categories of student behavior, (2) rationales for the areas of 
effective student behavior, and (3) related teacher strategies. The 
second report is related to the Needs Assessment of that goal and 
contains: (1) Instructions, (2) the general needs assessment instru- 

ment for that goal, and (3) an analysis of instruments related to 
that goal. The booklets for the Ten Goals are: 

Goal One - Self Understanding 
Booklet 1 Description 

Booklet 1A Needs Assessment 

Goal Two - Understanding Others 
Booklet 2 Description 

Booklet 2A Needs Assessment 

Goal Three - Basic Skills 
Booklet 3 Description 

Booklet 3A Needs Assessment 
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Booklet 4 
Booklet 4A 



Booklet 5 
Booklet 5A 



Booklet 6 
Booklet 6A 



Booklet 7 
Booklet 7A 



Booklet 8 
Booklet 8A 



Booklet 9 
Booklet 9A 



Booklet 10 
Booklet 1QA 



Goal Four - Interest in School and Learning 

Description 

Needs Assessment 

Goal Five - Good Citizenship 

Description 

Needs Assessment 

Goal Six - Good Health Habits 

Description 

Needs Assessment 

Goal Seven - Creativity 

Description 

Needs Assessment 

Goal Eight * Vocational Development 

Description 

Needs Assessment 

Goal Nine - Understanding Human Accomplishments 

Description 

Needs Assessment 

Goal Ten - Preparation for a W orld of Change 

Description 

Needs Assessment 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 



General 
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The general needs assessment instrument is comprised of 
sixty- three (63) area behavioral statements which encompass 
all of the Ten Goals of Quality Education. These area state- 
ments capsulize the various behaviors of the category scheme 
derived from student behaviors reported by teachers , parents 
and students. 



Individual The individual needs assessment instrument is a compila- 

tion of the behavior statements taken from the category scheme. 
These phrases or statements have been edited to accommodate 
their usage by elementary age children. (The individual needs 
assessment will be found for the appropriate goal in booklets 
1A through 10A) . 



Jest The test instruments are a compilation of available 

Instrument 

tests relating to the Ten Goals of Quality Education. (The 
test instruments will be found for the appropriate goal in 
booklets 1A through 10A). 
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PURPOSE OF NEEDS ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 



The general needs assessment instrument can provide the 
means for a school district to assess its needs relative to 
the Ten Goals of Quality Education. The need for such assess- 
ment may be generated as a result of the Pennsylvania State 
Quality Assessment Program, or a self -initiated need to iden- 
tify strengths of the educational program or to identify areas 
in which greater concentration may be deemed advisable. This 
instrument could also serve as a medium to acquaint constitu- 
ents (parents and students) with the Goals of Quality Education. 



Individual The individual needs assessment instrument is designed 

primarily for student use, under the direction of the teacher. 
The purpose would be the individual student assessment of his 
behavior relating to the specific behavioral categories of one 



or more of the Goals of Education. 
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HOW TO USE THE GENERAL NEEDS ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 

This instrument is designed for parent, student, teacher 
and administrative use, or any combination of these. 

The instrument included in this booklet has a rating scale 
from "most important** through "least important'* with accom- 
panying numerals five (5) through one (1).. i ? or illustrative 
purposes, let us assume a school district would request a 
community group to identify (in their opinion) the most im- 
portant things the school is or should be accomplishing. 

The group would be instructed to read the statement in bold 
print and the clarifying material below. They should then 
determine the importance of the area by placing a check above 
the number representing the priority they consider appropriate 
in that area. Tabulation would consist merely of adding the 
total scores for each area. The areas having the highest total 
score would reflect the group's priority relating to the school 
program. 

Another approach for the use of this Instrument would be 
to transcribe each statement and explanation on separate cards. 
This would allow the user to sort the items into priority 
stacks. Five envelopes could be provided and labeled "most 
important" through "least important". 

There are some advantages to using cards. If the school 
district would utilize the instrument with several groups, or 
more than once with one group, the cards can be used and reused 
since no pencil checking is involved. A "free sort" would 
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simply require the placing of the cards in the appropriately 
labeled envelope and the tabulation would bo the same as the 
check list tabulation. This "free sort" method might be de- 
sirable to compare priority ratings of different groups. 

If a district desires, it can structure the sorting process 
by a "forced sort". The "forced sort" could require equal 
numbers of cards in each priority envelope or specify a number 
not to be exceeded in the "most important" and "least important 
envelopes and let the others fall somewhere in the three re- 
maining categories of "important", "average importance" or 
"marginal importance". The "forced sort" would force a few, 
manageable, top priority items fer the school district to de- 
ter mine a course of action to pursue* 

School districts may want to compare goal priorities of 
college oriented parents vs. another group or the school staff 
itself. Obviously, discretion must be practiced if comparisons 
are to be made outside of the school community. 

The above illustrations allow school districts flexibility 
for local uses and needs. They are simply illustrations. 

Local districts may create innovative approaches with the 
material for their own use. 



